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Cory : Rise of South Africa 629 

The Rise of South Africa: a History of the Origin of South African 
Colonisation and of its Development towards the East from the 
Earliest Times to 1857. In four volumes. By G. E. Cory, 
M.A., Professor in Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa. Volume I. From the Earliest Times to the Year 
1820. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xxi, 420.) 

This scholarly volume should interest a wider circle than those con- 
cerned merely with South African history. Thus a student of institu- 
tions who happens to be concerned with American westward expansion 
could find both profit and pleasure in this treatment of another colonial 
settlement and of the origins of other imperial questions. Indeed the 
story of the collection of much of the material, which supports this 
volume and which will be used in the succeeding volumes, suggests 
strongly the methods used by collectors and archivists to secure material 
for the history of the exploration and expansion of our own Northwest. 
The tales of early settlers, the long expeditions to secure old letters 
found in remote farm-houses, the use of neglected collections of source 
material in decaying government stations — all the romance of the col- 
lector's life are here hinted at, while in foot-notes, as well as in the 
steady record which the patient author gives, the early history of a white 
man's colony slowly develops. But there are many characteristic quali- 
fications. Throughout, two racial questions are evident. Both Anglo- 
Dutch relations and the existence of a great native population give 
local emphasis to large matters. On the whole the Dutch apparently get 
if anything more than even treatment. But the later volumes will give 
clearer evidence as to this. As for the native question, the conditions 
of border warfare which so occupy the historian seem to justify to him 
the repressive measures often taken by the white man, and particularly 
at this stage by the Boer. The reproductions of photographs and maps 
add much to the value of the book; and the index is fair. 

Thus we pass to the general plan of the volume and to one or two 
of the particularly controversial topics which it includes. In the first 
place this volume is not primarily the history of Cape Town or of Cape 
Colony in any narrow sense, nor on the other hand does it as yet deal 
with the growth of South Africa in a general way. Rather is it, as the 
subtitle indicates, a study of expansion, particularly to the east of Cape 
Town, of the relations of this eastern region to the central authorities 
whose European connections were through the shipping that anchored 
in Table Bay. And here we must recall the vice-versa of South African 
expansion as compared with our own, and note also that lack of suitable 
harbors made this expansion, at least for the time, essentially continen- 
tal, though not remote from a coast. Thirdly follow the tangled rela- 
tions of Dutch settlers, foreign invaders, and native races. As is the 
case in so many other matters the voyages of the sixteenth century, the 
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expansion of ultra-Protestantism, and the French Revolution contribute 
chiefly the primary European elements to this story. The final facts 
with which this first volume ends are the settlement in increasing num- 
bers of English colonists and the rise of modern humanitarianism, the 
anti-slavery movement and its relations. Roughly the first 150 pages 
deal with the period to 1806, when ultimate Dutch authority came to an 
end in this region. Besides the topics already mentioned, the develop- 
ment of a judicial system, land tenure, the labor question, and the start 
in South Africa of modern missionary work are also included. The 
chapters which will probably arouse the greatest interest in the specialist 
on South African history are those on the struggle for the Zuurfeld, 
which led to the British establishment of Grahamstown; and secondly 
on the Dutch " rebellion " which led to the death of several of its 
leaders at Slagter's Nek. This much discussed event marks one of the 
early mile-stones in the history of Anglo-Dutch antipathy and is here 
handled in sympathetic yet scholarly fashion. In general the early 
English versions and the later Boer traditions are both rejected. Thirdly, 
the concluding chapter is of particular interest in that it deals with the 
first combined militant movement by white men against the Kaffir. At 
the end come the English settlers of 1820. 

The students of British imperial history will find in this volume a 
sober story of the beginnings of a recent and entangled problem. Here 
we find the same earnest inability to understand, the same unfortunate 
sense of justice, the same evangelical and Nonconformist conscience at 
home, and the same inevitable expansion of British authority, to which 
the memories of the last decade can so abundantly testify. But South 
African history is splendid stuff; and this volume with its valuable ex- 
tracts from records and its careful method is a contribution to the better 
understanding of it. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 



A History of Japan. By James Murdoch, M.A. Volume I. 
From the Origins to the Arrival of the Portuguese in 1542 A. D. 
(Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore: Kelly and Walsh, 
Ltd. ; London : Kegan Paul, Triibner and Company, Ltd. ; Leip- 
zig: Otto Harrassowitz. 1910. Pp. viii, 668.) 
Perhaps one may divide the past four decades of the parallel progress 
of the writing of Japanese history by Occidentals and of the study of 
their own history by the Japanese into the following three stages. In 
the first stage, the Japanese were too eager for new learning to cast a 
retrospective glance upon their past, and the old scholars of history were 
neglected for the time being; the books produced by Western writers on 
Japan were correspondingly puerile, one very popular work, which is 
still considered an authority in some quarters, containing passages writ- 
ten by the author's Japanese pupils as their lessons in English composi- 



